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CURRENCY AND PRICES. 

The New Era, a violent anti-Bank journal of 
the city of New York, recently called on the me- 
chanics and laborers of that city to unite in putting 
down the Banks, on the ground that their destruc- 
tion would inevitably tend to reduce Flour below 
Five Dollars a barrel. We have observed similar 
suggestions in other papers, advocating the same 
views. Now it strikes us that this exhortation is 
founded on a very narrow view of the nature and 
influence of currency. The fact is doubtless as 
stated by the Era—the destruction of our paper 
currency, in the absence of any absorbing demand 
for bread-stuffs from abroad, would inevitably re- 
duce greatly the price of Flour—probably one 
half. So far, it might operate very well for those 
who eat bread but do not produce it. 

But it is a two-edged sword, after all. The 
farmer could no longer give the same money prices 
to those who assist him in growing and harvesting 
his grain. Labor or wages must inevitably fall 
with the price of its products. A great many la- 
borers now employed in Agricultural pursuits 
would be thrown out of employment—there being 
some land which would be cultivated at the present 

rice of products, but not if they should fall to 

alf price, whatever the fall of labor. So those 
now employed in Agriculture would profit nothing, 
but the contrary. 

Now, this mass of labor, thus thrown out of 
employment, must find it somewhere else. It will 
seek new occupations. If farming labor falls to 
eight dollars a month, mechanical labor must fall 
likewise. The more lucrative avocations will be 
glutted, and all will be injuriously affected, since a 
general decline in prices invariably paralyzes en- 
terprise and lessens the demand for labor. The 
actual result, then, of the whole experiment would 
be that cne-fourth or more of those who would 
otherwise be profitably employed are by this re- 
duction of prices thrown out of work altogether, 
while the residue, as a general rule, would find 
their wages reduced to correspond with the re- 

duced price of products. 

So far, the laboring interest has only gained a 
serious loss by the operation. Let us look farther. 
We have got Flour down to Five Dollars a barrel; 
but nobody appears to have made any money by it 
but those who live on salaries, have army or navy 
contracts, or capitalists who possess or have owing 
to them a large amount of money. These would 
for a time find the change rather agreeable, as it 
would virtually increase their respective incomes 
thirty or forty percent. We could show thateven 
they would gain nothing in the long run; for, asa 
general rule, none can be really and permanently 
benefited by any change which discourages the 
enterprise and paralyzes the industry of the coun- 
try. But that is a long story. It must wait 
another time. 

Let us stick tothe Flour. The industrious and 

productive classes have reduced the price of their 
products twenty-five or fifty per cent. So far as 
regards their exchanges with each other, they have 
neither made nor lost any thing. So far as re- 
gards the debt they may owe to capitalists, their 
rents, their mortgages, their taxes, they have sen- 
tenced themselves to pay twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. more by the sweat of their brow to satisfy 
these claims than formerly. 
an object. 


But Flour is reduced to Five Dollars; and corn, 
rk, shoes, axes, &c. have fallen in pro- 
ut not so of the articles which we pur- 


potatoes, 
portion. 
chase from other nations. Tea cannot be bought 


goods, nor Russia iron, nor cutlery. 
reduced the price of the articles we buy with, but 
hardly touched that of those we buy. 
be said we shall buy less if we 
disadvantage. Ve 

well; but this is he is a hard way of retrenching 
the amount of our superfluities without retrench- 


We hardly think this 
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We have 


ut it will 
‘ uy at such a 
possibly we may; and so far, 


ing the expense of them. We might just as well 
resolve to teach ourselves currency and industry 
by working for foreign nations a sixth of our time 
for nothing. 

Our own opinion is that it is better to have an 
abundant currency—a currency which, while it 
shall be sound, stable, and not liable to great fluc- 
tuations, shall be adequate to the wants of busi- 
ness, gradually increasing with the wealth of the 
country. We believe, too, that it is best to have 
good prices for our products, while we buy those 
of other countries as cheap as possible. Good 
prices and a ready demand for the products of our 
nation«! industry stimulate production and ensure 
ready and profitable employment to labor. Letus 
have money plentiful, so that whatever is useful to 
mankind, and produced or improved by human 
skill or labor, shall at all times have a money value, 
and be convertible into any other desirable article 
or articles of equal worth. In short, the encou- 
ragement of industry, by affording at all times a 
ready demand and a fair reward for Jabor, is in our 
view the first great object in political science. 





THE SUB-TREASURY PLAN. 

Mr. CamBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, has introduced to the House of Re- 
presentatives a bill further ‘to provide for the safe- 
keeping of the Public Revenues,” which is essen- 
tially the same as that submitted by Mr. Wricut, 
and which has been so long and fully discussed by 
that body. It is regarded by leading opponents of 
the Sub-Treasury System as more obnoxious than 
Mr. Wright's proposition. ‘The new officers which 
it proposes to create are not denominated * Re- 
ceivers General but simply “ Receivers.” The 
material point, however, is the same; the Govern- 
mentis eventually to take no paper but its own 
in the payment of Gust, and the Public Treasure 
is to be entrusted for safe-keeping to public officers 
instead of Banks. 
The Madisonian expresses great apprehensions 
that one of these bills will pass, F calls vehe- 
mently on the Virginia Legislature to instruct Mr. 
Roane to oppose it; also on that of Ohio to instruct 
Senator Allen in like manner. (Senator Morris, it 
is understood, will vote against it as at present ad- 
vised, in deference to the will of the Legislature 
as recenty expressed.) We hardly see how any 
express and formal instructions fromthe Ohio Le- 
gislature can be expected to over-rule Mr. Allen's 
purpose, if the recent decisive expression of both 
branches against the Sub-Treasury plan do not of 
themselves prove effectual. 





MR. CAMBRELENG’S REPORT. 

We give place this week to the Report of the 
Hon. C. C. CaMBRELENG, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means to the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of the project of separating the 
National Finances froin all connection with Banks 
by the creation of Sub-Treasuries and Receivers 
of Public Moneys and the permanent rejection by 
the Government of all paper but its own in payment 
of dues, and the exaction, as soon as the present 
issue of Treasury Notes shall have been redeem- 
ed, of hard money or metallic coin exclasively in 
satisfaction of its claims for Customs, Publie 
Lands, or any other indebtedness of the People. 


We have little room, even if we had inclination, 
for extended comments; but we ask for this Report 


There are two points, however, on which we 


shall at this time remark. The first is that of the 
effect to be produced on our entire currency nud 
business by the operation of this Sub- Treasury 
system. 
— far too lightly over this most momentous 
opic. 


t seems to us that Mr. Cambreleng 


To place it distinctly before the reader, let 
us suppose that the State of New-York should ac- 


quiesce in the ee el Mr. Cambreleng, and, 


acting consistently with her convictions, should de- 

clare her-own Treasury ‘Independent,’ and re- 

solve hereafter to collect and keep all its revenues 

in coin,—and forbid under penalty the receipt 

of any thing else for Canal Tolls, Auction Duties, 

or for State, County, Town, or for School taxes. 

Does not every man see that an entire revolution 

would be wrought in our whole system of Curren- 

cy ?—that business, for a time at least, must - 

nate !—that property must depreciate full one- bait 
in value, and perhaps down to a specie standard? 

—and that every man who should be caught by 
this system in debt to the amount of half the value 
of his property must be wound up by the sheriff 
and the law ers; while, if he should owe less than 
was owing him, or even be a creditor solely and no 
debtor, he might still lose all by the general bank- 
ruptcy which must ensue, and the difficulties and 
costs of collection, which he would gair by the 
substantial enhancement of his demand? We 
have endeavored to bring the matter home to the 
dullest apprehension. The evil dreaded is not that 
the Government will keep its own money in its own 
particular vaults and safes, since it has none to 
keep, and (as Mr. Cambreleng demonstrates) is 
not likely to have any but its own shin-plasters; 
but that the scheme proposed affixes the brand of 
National discredit on every dollar of paper but 
Treasury Notes, which may at any time be in cir- 
culation—treating specie-paying as po better than 
irredeemable, but condemning both alike—and 
doing the very uttermost which is in the power of 
the Government to destroy all paper what- 
ever. All the honeyed words of Mr. C, it re- 
lieving trade from fluctuations, relieving the Banks, 
and the like, can blind no one, as the universal 
feeling at this time of those connected with Banks 
or with trade abundantly demonstrates. The fact 
is that no beara system, unless founded on en- 

tirely new principles from any hitherto adopted on 

this side the Atlantic, could withstand the opera- 

tion of this Sub-Treasury scheme. The Bank of 

England—strong as it is in public confidence and 

vast in resources—would be forced to suspend in 

a month under the deadly effect of such a system 

in the management of the British finances. Nay, 

more—strong as Great Britain notoriously is in 

capital, in specie, and stronger in credit and mutu- 

al confidence, the refusal of all paper by her Gov- 

ernment would bankrupt three-fourths of her mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and famish one-third of 
her laboring population in a twelve-month. Mr. 

Cambreleng should not shut his eyes to these 
facts and fancy the world will therefore be blind to 
them. 

It is frue, as Mr. C. urges, that we should not 
experience the full force of the system at once, 
owing to the embarrassed condition of the Govern- 
ment. Payments into the Treasury would gene- 
rally be made in Treasury Notes, as they now are 
--t *y being not only paper, but, as tested by si 
cic, depreciated and irredeemable paper. The 
mere demand for specie to pay Government dues 
would be inconsiderable indeed. But still the 
notes of specie-paying Banks of andoubted sol- 
veucy, being refused on any terms by the princi- 
pal creditor in the country even at the very doors 
of the Banks whence they are issued, would po 
longer be in any proper sense inoney, or even cur- 





the deliberate and serious consideration of every 





any cheaper, nor British cloths, nor West India 


citizen. 








rency; since, not being universall received as an 
equivalent of specie, they are im verity not an 
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equivalent. 
answer the purpose of dollars in nine instances 
out of ten where money is required; but, not being 
current in the tenth, they are of inferior practical 
worth. The holder will demand their redemption 
the first opportunity. So that, under this system, 
the Banks of New-York City, for instance, must 
not only be prepared to furnish the twenty. millions 
of dollars in specie which have been required in 
one year for the payment of duties at that port— 
the money often retained in large amounts in the 
Treasury and then transferred to distant points for 
disbursement—but they must be prepared to meet 
the constant return for specie of all their notes by 
reason of their unequal value for currency pur- 
poses to the dollars which they represent. In 
short, they could not possibly by pursuing a regu- 
Jar course of business keep in circulation a sum in 
notes equal to the specie required to be kept on 
hand for their redemption—in other words, they 
could not afford to do business and ‘wind up. 
It would not be possible, were this Sub-Treasury 
project in full operation and the Treasury Notes 
redeemed, to keepin circulation an amount of spe- 
cie-paying paper equal to the specie basis on which 
it must rest, and three months would bring us 
either to a perfectly hard currency or a Sus- 
pension and a currency of irredeemable paper— 
which of the two is the most probable, the observer 
of our past financial history can be at no loss to 
determine. 

We regret that Mr. Cambreleng has not thought 
proper to meet this objection to his plan of the 
practical and necessary effect of it to destroy all 
sound redeemable paper currency whatever, and 
thus spared us the necessity of troubling our read- 
ers with these remarks. T'here are many who be- 
lieve it would be better to destroy all banks, and 
have an exclusive specie currency, and take the 
consequences. We are not now combating this 
doctrine, but endeavoring to bring forward that 
aspect of the subject which Mr. ine ies seems 
to have studiously avoided. When the Experi- 
ment began, the issue tendered was State Banks it 
preference to a National Bank. That has gone its 
length; and the new phasis offered is—an ‘ Inde- 
pendent Treasury’ in preference to Banks. Very 
well. If all these evils have grown out of the 
State Bank System, may we not inquire who were 
the authors of that system? and who settled its 
conditions and regulations? who but yesterday 
were glorying in its perfection and predicting its 
entire and lasting success? Are they the same 
men that we are now called to follow in a new 
will-o’-wisp chase through unfathomed quagmires ? 
We are bitten, most surely ; but is it quite as cer- 
tain that the hair of the same animal is the appro- 
priate remedy ? 

But to one other point. In all that Mr. C. says of 
our losses, troubles, and evils arising from former 
financial blunders of some kind, there is abundance 
of melancholy truth. But in talking much of 
fluctuations and troubles, he fails to inform us that 
the nation never lost one farthing of all the money 
deposited through forty years in two successive Na- 
tional Banks, nor was ever a cent of it paid out or 
returned in any paper not equivalent to specie. 
We have had convulsions and troubles and seasons 
of distress, but never a general prostration of the 
currency—never suspension—and all the money 

aid into such National Bank—and it cannét have 

een less than five hundred millions of dollars— 
no matter how paid in, or in what currency—has 
been paid outir specie whenever required, and in 
paper equal to specie at all times. The facts ad- 
duced by Mr. C. have a two-fold application: he 
uses them in advocating Sub-Treasuries; others 
think they are more aptly urged in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank. We have lost by unfaithfui officers, 
as appears by the Treasury books, $2,500,000, but 
he thinks really but $1,000,000. (There area good 
many not finally settled with yet.) We have lost 
by State Banks $1,250,000, or, if he pleases, twice 
wat sum. We have Jost by a National Bank, 
nothing. ‘These are the facts. Men will differ 
in their conclusions. 





-As tothe plan 
in every shaving-shop or sharper’s nest that may be 
called a Bank, we presume no rational man can 
expect any thing better than has happened from 
such a_ course. Mr. Rives’s plan contemplates 
nothing of the sort. This depositing wherever 
the Secretary of the Treasury may choose or the 
President take the responsibility of ordering, is 
among the things that were. It were strange in- 
deed ft we had not learned something by our bitter 
experience. 

n one respect, this Report gives a wrong color- 
ing to facts. It speaks of over a million Jost by 
Banks between 1817 and 1834, ‘‘ commencing with 
the Bank of the United States, and during the ex- 
istence of a National Bank.” Now, who would 
infer from this, what is the fact, that this loss was 
by State Banks in which the money was deposited 
in 1817, in the infancy of the U. S. Bank, which 
latter, had no connection whatever with that Expe- 
riment? . This is not the manner in which a states- 
man should argue a great National question. 

We have now presented two views of this great 
National question—the liberal, courtly, and ab- 
stract but deeply philosophic argument of Mr. 
Legare in opposition to the hard money exaction, 
Me the views. of Mr. Cambreleng in ardent ad- 
vocacy of the system. These gentlemen are both 
prominent supporters of the National Administra- 
tion and warm personal as_ well as political friends 
of the President. Hereafter, we shall present to 
the consideration of our readers some of the views 
taken of the question on the other side of the great 
political line of demarcation. 








LEGISLATURE. 

The Senate has been engaged for weeks past on 
a bill.to divide the annual interest of our State's 

rtion of the Distributed Surplus Revenue, among 
its Schools and Literary Institutions. It is not, 
at the time of our writing, yet out of Committee of 
the Whole. In the House, the General Bank Law 
has been reported from the Committee of Nine 
with important amendments. It has not yet been 
acted pen. 

On Monday, Mr. Ruggles, trom the Committee 
of Ways and Means, presented a leng and most 
able Report on the Finances and Fublic Works of 
the State, demonstrating the expediency of an im- 
mediate and rapid extension of our system of In- 
ternal Improvements, and concluding with a Reso- 
lution that it is inexpedient to levy any Direct Tax. 
[This Report will be given entire in our next, and 
we bespeak for it the emphatic attention of every 
reader. None can peruse it without being instruct- 
ed and gratified. } 

On ‘Tuesday, Mr. Silliman presented a volumi- 
nous and able Report against the petition of Joseph 
Sibley and others, for the repeal of all laws which 
restrain labor on the Sabbath, which authorize 
clergymen to celebrate the marriage contract, and 
which exempt certain property of clergymen from 
taxation. The Resolution with which it concludes 
was adopted—Ayes 104, Noes 6; and ten times 
the usual number of copies of the Report ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. G. W. Patterson, on the same day, report- 
ed a bill for the more speedy enlargement of the 
Erie Canal. Read twice, and ten times the 
usual number of the Report printed, 

A great numler of bills—-most of them of a pri- 
vate, local or unimportant nature—have been ma- 
tured and passed this week. Weare compelled to 
condense our Report for want of room. 








CONGRESS, 

The Senate has acted decisively on the Sub-Trea- 
sury Bill; the motion of Mr. Buchanan, under in- 
structions, to Jay the bill on the table having been 
negatived—Yeas 23, Nays 29: every member of 
the Senate voting. Among those voting against 
the postponement are, Messrs. Morris of Ohio, 
Nicholas of Lou., and Cuthbert of Georgia, who 
are counted on to vote against the bill, making a 
tie. We believe, however, that it will pass the 
Senate by a vote of 28 to 24. 


A similar bill, (as will been seen by his ‘Report, 





and by preceding articles,) has been introduced in- 
to the House by Mr. Cambreleng, so as to hasten 
the action of that branch onthe subject. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that the project will be adopted. 

A Neutrality Bill has been passed by both Hou- 
ses, but a disagreement on some proposition of 
amendment keeps it in suspense as yet. It will 
doubtless have become a law before this sheet is 
issued. 

No Report from the Committee on the Duel as 
yet. 


TOWN MEETINGS-==«Supervisors Elected, 

ADMINISTRATION.—Albany Co.—Bethlehem, 46 maj- 
Alleghany Co. Nine towns, (not named, but so stated in 
the Argus.) Broome Co.—Four towns hitherto given. 
Cattaraugus—Ellicottville, Mansfield, Chautauque— 
Sherman. Chenango—Oxford, 43 maj. McDonough, 
Smithville, Preston, Bainbridge, 40 maj. Guilford, Phar- 
salia, Pitcher. Cortland—Preble, 9 maj. Delaware— 
Delhi, 23 maj. Hancock, Colchester, Tompkins, Walton, 
Sidney, Meredith, Kortright, Franklin, Davenport, Stam- 
ford, Middletown: (some of these are claimed adversely.) 
Essex—Crown Point. Genesee—Gainesville, Java, Weth- 
erstield. | Greene—Athens, 5 maj. Herkimer—Little 
Falls, 55 maj. Danube, 3 maj. Herkimer, German Flatts, 
Warren, Newport. Jefferson—Watertown, Champion, 
Rodman, Loraine. Lewis—Three towns, (conceded in 
the Lowville Journal.) | Madison—Hamilton, 37 maj. 
Smithfield, 60 maj. Fenner, 38 maj. Nelson, 25 maj. 
Eaton, Lenox, 81 maj. Madison, 30 maj. Monroe—Hen 
rietta, 23 maj. Montgomery—Mohawk, 24 muj. Ephratah, 
34 maj, Palatine 63 maj, Minden, 18 maj. Root, 64 maj. 
Northampton, Glen, Florida. Oneida—Aunsville, Bridge- 
water, 30 maj. Marshall, 58 maj. Sangerfield 30 maj. (in 
all, with six towns hitherto given, fifteen towns.) Onon- 
daga—Skeneateles, 51 maj. Oswego—Haunibal, Pa 
lermo, Richland, (with several others.) Otsego—Otsego, 
17 maj Otego 15 maj. Unadilla, Decatur, Springfield, 
(not complete ) Richmond—Castleton, 25 maj. Sara- 
toga—Day, Edinburgh, 6 maj. St Lawrence—Potsdam, 
(and two others.) Schoharie—Cobleskill, (three or four 
disputed.) Steuben—Bath, 126 maj. Hornby, (disputed; 
with four towns in our last.) Sudlivan—Rockland, (dis- 
puted.) Washington—Hampton, (in our last. 

Orposition.—Albany Co.—Bern 22 maj. New Scot- 
land, 80 maj. Knox. Allegany—Nine towns, (conceded 
in the Argus.) Broome—Barker, with six towns hitherto 
given. Chautauque—Westtield, 5 maj. Chautauque, 83 
maj. Ellery, Stockton. Chenango—Norwich, 8 maj. 
New-Berlin, 31 maj, Sherburne, Smyrna, Otselic, Ply- 
mouth, Columbus, Lincklaen, Greene, Coventry, German, 
(11 in allto 8 Adm.) Delaware—Hamden, $1 maj. Ma- 
sonville, Andes, Bovina, Roxbury, Harpersfield, 40 maj. 
(Stamford and Hamilton claimed.) Erie—Wales, Sar- 
dinia. Essex—Ticonderago, 12 maj. Genesee—Alexan- 
der, 39 maj. Batavia, (no app.) Middlebury, Pembroke, 
Bethany, 118 maj. Perry, Castile, Orangeville. Greene— 
Catskill, 131 maj. Coxsackie, 21 maj. Herkimer—Fair- 
field, 38 maj. Manheim, 2 maj. Schuyler 18 maj. Norway. 
Jefferson—Adams, Antwerp, Alexandria, Brownville, 
Orleans, Pamelia, Philadelphia, Wilna, Leroy, Rutland, 
Ellisburg, 140 maj. Henderson, (making, with four in our 
last, fifteen in all, to four Adm.) Lewis—Five towns 
claimed by the Lowville Journal, but not specified. Madi- 
son—Cazenovia, 112 maj. De Ruyter, 12 maj. Monroe— 
Rochester, 336 maj. Ogden. Montgomery—Amsterdam, 
50 maj. Mayfield, 5 maj. Johnstown, Broadalbin, Bleeck- 
er, (Canajoharie.) Niagara—Pendleton, Wheatfield, 
Niagara. Oneida—Utica, 300 maj. Verona, 102 maj. 
Kirkland, 50 maj. Boonville, New Hartford, Trenton—(in 
all, 11 towns to 15.) | Onondaga—Pompey, 12 maj. 
Oswego—Oswego, 85 maj. Scriba, 96 maj. Granby 19 
maj. New Haven, (no opp.) Volney, Albion. Otsego— 
Cherry Valley, 3i maj. Worcester, 68 maj. Westford, 21 
maj. Butternuts, {0 maj. Laurens, 4 maj. Edmeston, 11 
maj. Westford, ‘tichfield, (one other—nine in all—last 
year but one.) Richmond—Northfield, Southfield, West- 
field. Schoharie—Jefferson, 60 maj. Blenheim, 86 maj. 
Summit, 56: (the last, with some heretofore, disputed.) 
Steuben—Seven towns out of twelve claimed by the Whig 
County paper, (one at least disputed—only four in all last 
year.) T'toga—Newark, 52 maj. (three or four on each 
side given heretofore.) Washington—Whitehall, 128 maj. 
Fort Edward, 15 maj. 


Marinz.—A Convention of the Whig party of this State 
assembled at Augusta on the 1st inst.—Hon. Edward Rob- 
inson cf Thomaston, presiding. A ballot was taken for 
Governor, and Hon. Epwarp Kent, the incumbent, had 
251 out of 252 votes, and was unanimously nominated. 
No expression was made with regard to the Presidency, 
but two Delegates were chosen to represent the State at 
large in the proposed National Convention. Each Con- 
greszional District is to elect for itself an additonal Dele- 
gate. 
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LEGISLATURE—MR. BARNARD ON CORPORATIONS. 35 





SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 


ON THE PROPOSITION TO MAKE CORPORATORS 
PERSONALLY LIABLE. 


_————$—— 


In Assembly, in Committee Y the Whole on the Bill | i 
Pp 


to incorporate the Cold Spring Whaling Com- 
n 
) sy ee of Albany spoke in effect as fol- 
lows : a 
Mr. Cuatmman—This is a bill to incorporate a Whaling 
Company, after precedents now for some time established 
in this State. In regard to the policy of incorporating 


companies for this particular object, I do not, for one, feel | the 


bound to enter into any special explanation of that subject. 
No sutticient objection to the object having occurred to my 
mind, and none having been suggested by others, I am, of 
course, in favor of the bill. 

But, sir, when we were in committee on this bill some 
days ago, an amendment was offered, the object of which 
was to subject the corporators to personal responsibility for 
the debts of the corporation. On that occasion I made 
some remarks laining my objections to such a feature, 
whether in this bill or any other of a similar character; and 
I took the opportunity at the same time, to throw out some 
general reasons why I thought ovate were entitled 
to the favorable consideration of the House and of the 


Itis not desirable, sir, to be drawn into the discussion of 
great principles on a bill of so little public interest as this, 
if it could well be avoided; yet I own that my observation 
and limited experience have led me to think it best, as a 
general thing, to meet and resist error on its first appear- 
ance, and at the earliest opportunity. The propriety of 
doing so in regard to the principles and measures at pres- 
ent under consideration, is more apparent now from. the 
avowal which was made yesterday, that this is a favorite 
principle in certain quarters, and that it is to be insisted on 
on every suitable occasion throughout the session. It must 
then be met, and may as well perhaps be met and settled 
now as ever. 

The remarks which I made the other day, very brief as 
they pee! _— _ subjected to some scrutiny, and my 

itions denied. I deem it necessary to su and de- 
Eide anes} dun seth Mheen. “ett 
In the first place, I was then of opinion, and I remain of 
inion now, that the principle of this amendment is incon- 


sistent with the very nature of a private corporation, and 


that it proceeds upon a mistaken notion of what a corpora- 
tion is. I stated then, and though it has been denied, I 
repeat it, that a corporation is a person, with the rights and 
the liabilities of a person. Created by law, it is a legal 
person. It may be the owner of property, real and perso- 
nal, and possess a capital as any other person. It has an 
occupation and conducts some lawful business. It enters 
into pecuniary and_ other engagements, and contracts obli- 





gations. ‘The courts are open to it; it summons its adver- 
sary before the tribunals of justice to answer to it, and is 
itself d to din turn to others. It is ame- 


nable to courts having jurisdiction, for the violation of pe- 
nal enactments, and is liable to punishment for its legal of- 

; and itis only not answerable for crimes, because in 
its nature it is incapable of committing them. It cannot 
steal, or commit forgery, arson, or treason. Individuals 
may do so, and they may or may not be corporators, but 
corporations cannot perpetrate such offences. A corpora- 
tion then is a person, a legal being, and as such, and in that 
capacity, it ought to stand, as far as its nature will permit, 
: a footing of equality with all other persons before the 

w. 


Now this principle of equal justice is violated, when it 
is proposed to compel a corporation by law, to give securi- 
ties for the poles of all its pecuniary obligations, 
instead of leaving it, as in the case of all other persons, to 
those who may choose to contract with it to take its indi- 
vidual responsibility, or demand farther security as they 
shall see fit. A corporation has, or should have a fixed and 
ascertained capital on which it conducts its business; and 
that is the fund and the only fund to which those who deal 
with it are used to look. And with proper guards and 
checks, of which I am at all times in favor, there can be no 
doubt that? the community nae as safe in its eg 
with corporations, without this principle of suretyship, as 
it is in its dealings tok emo persons. Beyond this point 
of equal safety, we t not to attempt to go. 

But this principle of personal responsibility imposed on 
the corporators, considered as it always is, in the light of a 
mere legal compulsion, securing the performance of a natu 
ral and equitable obligation, is at war with the very nature 
of the subject—as will, I think, be evident enough by con- 
sidering for a moment the inherent and unconquerable dif- 

there is, and always must be, in morons Bebe « 
the limit of this personal liability on any just equitable 
basis. 

mp. ought in race end geod. ath, cole compalod to 

in justice ith, to to 
pare som all their engagements made by or for them, since 
those engagements are supposed to be made for the com- 
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changing. Every sale wood ca. of abbpers seit! 
Shep nti hdenl aves ou cod enatine taste tnt her ae 
well happen, and I dare say sometimes does, that a 
months or days even, may be 
a change so entire that not one person shall be a - 
tor at the end, who was so at the beginning of the period. 
And then it is the practice of corporations to i 
ical dividends, always, if at all, out of 
manncr as to nt accumulations. 
ity, I night almost say what chance is there, that 

ecution against corporators on a contract or ale 
entered into by the corporation, they will be to be 
such as were corporators when the contract was made, or 
when i Dene Boson, ¢ Sih oe Pees te oe eee 
or could have ici in the , if any, out 
of the contract? It is evident that the persons held re- 
sponsible may have become members perhaps only one hour 
before the suit is brought, while their have ta- 
ken by way of dividend with others, all the 

vantage which Ong ay the 
engagement. And of course w bea injus- 
oor gem algae roy phe Nc Ae tt 
rest, on the princi personal t. 
ficulty lies te Su; eens other rule so far as 

which ever has been, or can be i—as to fix the lin- 
bility on the original corporators only, or on such as should 
be so when the contract or engagement may be made ; 
or those who should be members when the breach should 


occur. 

All these difficulties I think have been felt in eee: 
setts, where, for some twenty years, commencing I believe 
in 1809, the principle of personal liability for corporate 
debts in the case or the manufacturing corporations, was 
maintained, though with various and ted changes 4 
the rule. No rule, however, was oh which we 
make the principle just or equitable application ; 
after pond s9n 3 until it had driven millions of manufactu- 
ring capital out of the State, the principle itself was finally 
abandoned, as I understand, except in cases where there 
should be a failure to pay in the capital. In this State there 
is in the general law regulating and controlling corpora- 
tions, a similar provision, subjecting members of Hr ee 
tions to personal liability when the ca has not been 
paid in; and another provision by which in case of insol- 
vency fraud is presumed, and personal liability imposed un- 
less that presumption is mses! ol ere, I think, 
is security and liability enough, than this I hold 
it is neither le nor righ to go. 

But, Mr. Chairman, from moment when the amend- 
ment now before the House was offered, I have been im- 
pressed with the belief that it originated, not so much in 
any apprehension that the community needed this sort of 
supposed protection, as in the fact that out of this House 
if not in it, there existed an unworthy prejudice against cor- 
porations and every thing bearing the name, and a fixed de- 
sign in some quarters, right or wrong, to cri , and if 
possible destroy them. uch of this feeling m the cam- 
munity is doubtless honest, but it is not the less mischievous 
for that reason, and whenever it is honest, it prevails only 
because wrong and unjust notions are entertained of the 
true character and value of corporations. ae this, 
I ventured in a few words the other day, to these 
institutions as having been intimately connected in their his- 
tory with the progress of the arts, and with the advances 
which our race had made in civilization, in learning, in re- 
finement, and in civil liberty. I was uware that such a de- 
claration must have grated ly on some ears, and, as I 
expected, an attempt has since been made on this floor, to 
deny the position I had assumed. 
while the remark I had made presented a remarkable co- 
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learned judge, been careful to distinguish between corpo- 
ti blic or political, and private; and 
that whi apchel meme Poh ay wren meter Ap 
ed by me, that commendation was, to say the least of it, 
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brosdis as it, was then uttered, nd as it was then under- 





stood. And so far from admitting, to the dis 





incidence with one to be found in the learned of 


some fuvorable consideration in the point of view present-| » 





tinction attempted to be drawn, that private corporations 

connection with, or have not in any way aided 
the progress of civilization, learning and liberty, while puliti- 
cal have, I affirm that the latter, thus acknow- 


the Emperors that these assoc nurseries of 
faction and disorder—in better las , because truer, 
they had become nurseries of liberty, great numbers of 


them, of such especially as could not protect themselves 
under the pt of an express charter, were 
early dissolved. An instance of this jealousy is given at a 
Trajan refused to incorpo- 
rate a fice company for Nicomedia, of 150 men, t re: 
commended Phiny, after a destructive conflagra in 
that city; placing his refusal ex y on the ground that 
societies 


these had become mischievous to the public peace 
—in other words, they were accustomed more than others, 
to exhibit symptoms of restl under despotic power. 





These corporations, especially where there was a number 
of them in the same town or city, it is easy to see, would 
exercise a controlling power. in mechanical or 
commercial , and brought into close union and 
sympathy with each other, they were more likely to possess 
property, skill, and mental cultivation than most other 
classes, and tu resist oppression or unjust exactions, they 
Tad the constant advantage of a combination already form- 
ed. To a considerable extent they governed themselves 
under their own by-laws, and by means of cc officers 
olected by themselves, and who stood to in many 


things in the of magistrates. 

“the first » aged know of political corporations as such, 
srobably ba, ogg in this way. These private associations 
fais wealthy and influential—at least they were sub- 
»tantial and strong; and they were enabled in the process 
of events to command a charter, a to the ex to 
privileges which each society separately , hew 
pri of a political and municipal character for the ben- 
«fit of the whole. In pursuing her conquests of arms, Rome 
encountered many nations quite in advance of herself in the 
arts; and her custom was to ad and found towns 
xvanting them political privi considerable value : 
and there can be no doubt that it was in these muni- 
cipalities that the forms of popular election and privi- 
lege were preserved after the empire under which they 
were shed was ended, and that they finally eontribu- 
ted to the foundation of liberty in modern Europe, through 
the establishment of towns having similar and more extend- 
od corporate and exemptions. 

Whee the es system of Eu had become in its 
political effect not only burdensome but , ees beyond 
nny former example of bags 9 the relief came by means 
of the exercise of corporate rights in cities and towns. The 
inhabitants of these cities towns were for the most part 
engaged in various trades, sometimes as in Venice and 


Genoa, in commerce. They had already gained compara- 
tive wealth and importance. They existed in Associations 
or Societies, each exercising corporate rights and privile- 
ges, sometimes with, and sometimes without express au- 


thority. It was natural that they should gradually slide 
into the exercise of political powers within the narrow 
sphere of their business . Happily, the condi- 
tion of Europe at the time favored the assumption of such 
powers. The Crusades drew off the sovervigns, or at least 
vce their attention; and while they were impoverish- 
ing therhselves in these ent , their subjects, many of 
them, were growing rich and powerful. ‘The commercial 
cities of Ttaly were the earliest to wrail themeaelves 
of this state i things, and soon found themartves partly by 


that, | concession or grant, and partly by actual purchase, in posses 






































































































deed or will, which no vassal could do; dying, he mi ht 
choose his own guardian for his children; he could give 
daughter in marriage without purchasing the privilege, he 
could prosecute his lawsuit without being obliged to resort 
to the Lord’s Court: The elective and representative prin- 
ciples were in vigorous and successful operation, and the 
people were trained to an independ freedom which 
existed nowhere else. Finally, they gained or assumed the 
right of bearing arms, and having surrounded their towns 
with walls, they prepared themselves to offer warlike re- 
sistance to oppression and injustice, come from whatever 
quarter they might. They went farther in some instances, 
—as in Holland—and actually confederated for mutual 
protection and defence, constituting a federal coimpact, a 
government, for this single purpose, and placing themselves 
under federal officers of their own choice. 

The jealousy existing between the Sovereigns and the 
Great Barons, was favorable to the enc nt and 
growth of freedom in the towns. The former were glad to 
interpose these towns between themselves and their turbu- 
lent and haughty lords; and it was principally the same 
consideration which induced them to favor the claims of the 
agricultural portion of their subjects to enfranchisement— 
claims which, serfs aud slaves as they were, attached to, 
and passing with the soil, might have slumbered long but 
for the example of exemption and freedom set them by the 
towns. It was, I think, in the 14th century that the en: 
franchisement of this whole class was accomplished, or at 
least attempted, in France, by a general order from the 
Soverei 








ign. 
I 1 this slight historical view for the purpose of 
showing the rise and progress of liberty—democratic lib- 
erty—in modern times, and for the sake of inferring, as 1 
do, that corporations—private corporations, had originally 
much to do with it. It has been said, and I believe with 
truth, that the first express charters to political or munici- 
pal corporations, were given inimitation of the licenses to 
ivate and commercial companies, and as a consequence 
of the existence of these latter corporations. And if en- 
titled to any part of the credit of having given birth to the 
great principle of local administration under special char- 
ters, chen we cannot know how much credit they really de- 
serve, until we have evidence how wide-spread and how in- 
valuable to freedom that principle has become. Look at 
that prinche? in its application and practice in our own 
country. e have a general government which is a cor- 
tion with an express written charter from the people. 
Each State government is‘also a corporation with a similar 
charter, ad the whole local administration—the great 
school where democracy is studied, learned and practised— 
is conducted by means of corporations. Every county, ev- 
ery town, every city and every village, and every school 
district is a corporation. Our supervisors, our overseers 
of the poor, and our school commissioners, are all corpora- 
tions. 
But it is not merely the service rendered to liberty by 
their influence in bringing about the establishment of politi- 
cal corporations, on which I wish to rest the claims of pri- 
vate corporations to general consideration and favor. I 
think their own individual and direct operation is to ad- 
vance mankind in wealth, in morals, in refinement, and in 
freedom-—and that on strictly democratic principles. This 
wouldseem to be inferrible from the fact that these institu- 
tions have always prevailed most, where we find these 
principles to have sta most fully developed, and most 
strictly acted upon. They are not I believe in much use, 
or held in much estimation in Russia, orin Austria. France 
is only beginning to understand their value, while in Eng- 
land they have been adopted and used extensively, and 
with great effect and advantage. 
It is however in this country alone, that their full import- 
ance has been seen and felt. With us, the great point is 
to elevate the mass of men—the people as a body. One 
important step towards this object, is to secure to every 
man sacredly, the fruits of his own industry and enterprise. 
But this is only abeginning. Property tends to aecumula- 
tion in a few hands ; —is policy of other governments 
has been to preserve and perpetuate it in a few hands. Our 
policy is a different one ; we think it important to distribute 
and cgreline it, as far as may be without interfering with 
individual right, and the due encouragement of individual 
exertion. Now for one, I confess I know of no instrumen- 
tality more efficient for both objects, than that of ourprivate 
corporations for business enterprises. In this way the 
smallest surplus returns of individual industry may be se- 
conte and profitably pegs. An interest is awakened 
in subjects and modes of human exertion, of which the mass 
of men would otherwise have no knowledge; and they 
coma@got only to concern themselves with new forms of bu- 
siness, but to participate in the profits which arise from 
them. They enjoy not only the fruits of their own personal 
labor, but they share in the returns and advantages which 
flow from the employment of capital and skill. No one, 
indeed, can look at the subject—at least it seems so to me 
—and not perceive how powerful and how favorable must 
be the influence of these associations on the habits and 
character of the people. The number and variety of our 
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corporations engaged in the prosecution of private business 
—for they are still private, "aes public may be the use 
of them—are very great. Money and currency are fur- 
nished by them; insurance is effected by them; manufac- 
turing and commercial business is conducted by them; 
they construct turnpikes and bridges, and rail-roads and ca- 


nals. If we look at the great works of internal improve- 
ment only, in this country, carried forward by means of 
corporations—works which in other countries less free and 
democratic, if prosecuted at all, must be either in the 
hands of wealthy individuals, or become the corrupt and 
corrupting jobs of the government—we cannot fail to be 
struck with their immense value, as the means by which 
the most magnificent projects and the most splendid enter- 
prizes may be conducted and realized, not only without 
danger, but with positive advantage to republican habits 
and republican institutions. 

But this is not all. We have other private corporations 
in almost every department of social life. In this mode it 
is that Charity and Benevolence make to society and hu- 
manity their most costly offerings—establishing and endow- 
ing Hospitals, Asylums and Retreats. In this mode it is 
that Education and Learning are cherished and encour- 
aged—with incorporated Colleges and Academies, Insti- 
tutes, historical, scientific and literary Societies, museums, 
galleries and libraries, all devoted to this great service.— 
And finally, it is in this mode almost exclusively, that the 
public ceremonies of religious worship are supported and 
sustained—a mode by which the numerous sects into which 
the religious public is divided, are enabled, each for itself, 
without question or molestation, to conduct their own wor- 
ship according to their own consciences, and‘all with en- 
tire freedom from any corrupting association with govern- 
ment protection or government patronage. Let gentlemen 
look at all these things, and then say if they deem it pos- 
sible that civil society could be what it now is, in this age, 
and in this country, if corporations had not existed and did 
> now exist—s30 moral, so intellectual, so cultivated, so 
Tee! 

But, Mr. Chairman, I shall not pursue the subject. The 
position which I formerly advanced, and which I have now 
endeavored briefly to illustrate and sustain, is not matter of 
opinion merely; it is rather matter of fact, matter of his- 
tory, of record and of evidence—and if I am wrong, gen- 
tlemen to whom these views may be unacceptable, will 
find no difficulty in showing the error and setting me right. 

Sir, I have not presented this subject to the committee 
without an object. Iam in favor of well regulated and 
carefully guarded corporations, and I wish to defend them 
against what I am afraid is a growing prejudice——a_preju- 
dice which many well disposed persons, and more that are 
ill disposed, are careful to feed and inflame. It must be 
well understood by this time, that some of us on this floor 
are of opinion that there is a destructive spirit abroad in 
this land, which requires to be strictly watched and prompt- 
ly and resolutely opposed, whenever and wherever it may 
appear. It is a spirit—bold enough sometimes—claiming 
to understand democracy in its essence and purity, better 
than any body else, and claiming to have the courage which 
others have not, to act always on its theoretic doctrines and 
carry them out to their conclusions, lead where they may. 
It is a spirit which professes to watch for the security of 
the poor and the abject, and looks with jealousy and dis- 
trust on the thrifty and the opulent—a spirit which would 
be better satisfied with nature, if the surface of the earth 
presented one unbroken level ; if there were no lofty em- 
inences to cast their shadews over the humble valleys; no 
broad-armed oaks rising up to protect or to shame the stint- 
ed shrubs beside them; no spots greener than any other 
spots, none richer, none more beautiful; if all men rose to 
the same height, attained the same weight and dimensions, 
moved inthe same sphere, spoke with the same vcice, 
bloomed with the same complexion, and thought or drivel- 
led as the case might be, with the same intellect. It isa 
spirit which wars—I hope for the most part ignorantly— 
with nearly all the valuable institutions of society, in the 
unfounded and ignorant belief or pretence, that they ad- 
vance individual interests at the expense of the mass, wi- 
dening the essential differences already existing in society, 
and tending to aristocratic distinctions, to the oppression 
of the humble, and to the destruction of equality and lib- 
erty—ignorant and uufounded pretences all. Now, sir, I 
shall not undertake to say that the evident presence of that 
same spirit can be detected here, but so much I will say, 
that I do implore gentlemen, in behalf of our common and 
beloved country, to examine well their own positions, and 
take care that they do not, whether unconsciously or by 
design, so act their parts here as to minister to that spirit 
elsewhere. 


An Act in relation to Small Bills. 
Passed February 28, 1838. 
The People of the State of New-York represented in 
Senate and Assembly do enact as follows: 
§1. All the provisions of the act, entitled “ An act to 
prohibit the circulation of Small Bills,” passed March 31, 
are hereby repealed. 





A 

§2. The bank issuing or putting in circulation its own 
bills, notes, or other evidence of debt, of a denomination 
less than five dollars, is hereby required to redeem the same 
in specie, when demanded at its banking house, during its 
regular hours of business; and in case of neglect or refu- 
sal so to redeem such bills, notes, or other evidence of debt, 
the charter of such bank shall not be protected from for- 
feiture by the law passed May 16, 1837, entitled “ An act 
suspending for a limited time certain provisions of law and 
for other purposes.” 

§3. It shall not be lawful for any corporation having 
banking powers in this State, at any time after two years 
from the passage of this act, to issue, or in any mamner put 
in circulation any note, bill, or other evidence of debt, of 
any denomination less than two dollars; and it shall not be 
lawful for any such corporation, at any time after the first 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty, to issue 
or in any manner put in circulation any such bills, notes, 
or other evidence of debt of any denomination less than 
three dollars; and it shall not be lawful for any such cor- 
poration, at any time after the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, to issue or in any 
manner put in circulation any such bills, notes, or other 
evidence of debt, of a denomination less than five dollars ; 
nor shall it be lawful for any such corporation, at any time 
hereafter, to issue, or in any manner put in circulation any 
such bills, notes, or other evidences of debt, of a denomi- 
nation between five dollars and ten dollars. 

§4. Any such corporation violating the provisions of the 
foregoing section, shall, upon conviction thereof, forfeit its 
charter ; and the Court of Chancery may, as also for a vio- 
lation of the second section of this act, by injunction, re- 
strain such corporation and its officers from exercising any 
of its corporate rights, privileges or franchises, and froin 
paying out, or in any way transferring or delivering to any 
person any of the moneys, property or effects of such cor- 
poration, until such court shall farther order. 

§5. It shall not be lawful for any person or corporation 
to issue, or in any manner circulate as money, at any time 
after two years from the wee of this act, within this 
State, any bill, note, or other evidence of debt, purporti 
to be issued by any body corporate of this Sins, or ad 
porting to be issued by any body corporate, private bankers, 
or associations carrying on banking bnsiness in any other 
State, Country, or Province, of a denomination less than 
two dollars; and it shall not be lawful for any person, or 
corporation to issue, or in any manner circulate, or attempt 
to circulate as aforesaid, at any time after the first day of 
July, eighteen hundred and forty, within this State, any 
such bill, note, or other evidence of debt, purporting to be 
issued by any body corporate of this State, or purporting 
to be issued by any body corporate, private bankers, or as- 
sociations carrying on banking business in any other-State, 
Country or Province, of a denomination less than three dol- 
lars; nor shall any person or corperation so issue or in 
any manner circulate or attempt to circulate as aforesaid, 
at any time after the first day of January, 1841, within this 
State, any such bill, note or other evidence of debt, purport- 
ing to be issued by any body corporate of this State, or pur- 
porting to be issued by any body corporate, private Sealers 
or associations carrying on banking business in any other 
State, Country or Province, of a denomination Jess than five 
dollars, or of a denomination between five dollars and ten 
dollars. 

§6. Any person offending against any of the provisions 
of the fifth section of this act, shall forfeit for every offence 
five times the nominal value of any such bill, note, or other 
evidence of debt, to be recovered with costs of suit, in the 
name and for the use of any person who shall sue for the 
same, and prosecute such suit to judgement in any court 
having cognizance thereof. 

§7. Any person who shall purchase or take at a discount 
any bill, note, or other evidence of debt, purporting to be 
issued by any banking corporation or body corporate, not 
chartered by the laws of this State, or by private bankers 
individuals or associations carrying on banking business in 
any State, Country, or Province, and the circulation of which 
is prohibited by this act, shall, in addition to the forfeiture 
provided by the sixth section of this act, also forfeit for 
every such ofience the sum of fifty dollars, to be recovered, 
with costs, in the manner provided by the said sixth sec- 
tion; and any inneepenstelh company in this State, that shall 
by its officers, agents or servants, take or receive in the 
course of its business, any such bill, note, or other evidence 
of debt, purporting to be issued by any corporation not 
chartered by the laws of this State, private bankers. indi- 
viduals or associations carrying on banking business in any 
State, Country or Province, shall, on conviction thereof, for- 
feit its charter. 

§9. The seventh section of this act shall take effect after 
two years from the passage thereof, and the residue there- 
of shall take effect immediately. ‘ 

State of New-York, } This bill having been approved 
Secretary's Office. § and signed by the Governor of this 
State, on the 28th day of February, 1838, I do hereby cer- 
tify that the same became a law on that day. 

JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 
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CONGRESS—DEFENCE OF SUB-TREASURIES. 





MR. CAMBRELENG’S REPORT 
ON THE CURRENCY—A NATIONAL BANK—AND THE 
ADVANTAGES OF AN INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


In the House of Representatives March 6, 1838— 
Mr. Cambreleng, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, made the following report: 

The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom 
were referred various memorials relating to the 
Currency and a National Bank, and the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the Finances, 
recommending farther provisions for the collection, 
safe keeping, transfer and disbursement of the pub- 
lic money, submit the following Report : 

The suspension of specie payments by the banks through- 
out the United States in May last, compelled the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in obedience to the Constitution and ex- 
isting laws, to dispense with their agency and the use of 
their notes, and to employ the officers of Government as 
the fiscal agents of his department. The banks refused to 
pay the large surplus deposited with them, in the only me- 

ium authorized by law, and the expenditures of Govern- 
ment would have been generally suspended had not the pub- 
lic creditors consented to receive their dues in drafts upon 
banks which paid them only in irredeemable notes. 

Under such extraordinary circumstances, it became obvi- 
ously necessary to devise some mode of managing our fi- 
nances which would prevent similar embarrassments in fu- 
ture. The President, accordingly, in discharging his con- 
stitutional duty, recommended, at the late session, a series 
of measures calculated, as your committee believe, to give 
stability to the operations of the Treasury, and at the same 
time to relieve the trade and the banks of the country from 
a connection mutually disadvantageous to them and the 
Government. 








These recommendations were opposed by the friends of | Ury 


a National Bank, and by others who desired to renew our 





alarms and its 
its responsibilities : and in every revulsion of trade, its op- 
erations will be watched with apprehension. The magni- 
tude of its transactions gives it the character of a govern- 
ment, and its ex i and tions, like the thictua- 
ting revenues of the public treasury, violently move the 
whole trade of the country, alternately forward and back- 
ward, leaving at every revulsion distressing scenes of pov- 
erty and bankruptey. The trade of no country can ever be 
well regulated, when constantly liable to be disturbed, ei- 
ther by the operations of Government, or of a great and 
extended bank, whether State or National. Wherever the | 
heavy transactions of both are united, trade must be subject 
frequent alarms and revulsi If cial credit did 
not depend on the public revenue, and no great bank, vain- 
ly attempting to regulate currency and exchanges, existed, 
two of the greatest causes of panics would be removed. 
These would not often.occur if trade were left to its own re- 
sources, to the exclusive and undisturbed use of its own 
capital and credit, and if it enjoyed the liberty to create and 
manage its own banking agents, without requiring that the 
should be clothed with legislative privileges or armed with 
the powers of Government. Revulsions might still occur, 
but they would be less frequent and violent, and we should 
at least never witness the extraordinary spectacle of a la- 
boring population without employment, in a country enjoy- 
ing unexampled prosperity. 

Such an agency is not only injurious to trade, but unjust 
to other banking institutions. By collecting the public rev- 
enue, whether in specie or in bank notes, all other banks 
are directly or indirectly made tributary to the Treasury 
agents. Their specie is either drawn from them, or balan- 
ces are created which compel them to draw upon their 
debtor banks, while the deposite banks are paying the pub- 
lic disbursements with their own notes. Such undue ad- 
vantages should be given to no banks, especially when the 
system is otherwise so injurious to trade and to the Treas- 








The proposed separation is essential to the steady and 
ind dent action of trade, bunks and government. The 





fiscal relations with the State Banks. It was, however, ad- 
mitted that there was no prospect of the establishment of a 
national institution for some years to come, if ever; and 
the explosion of the State Bank deposite system was too re- 
cent to warrant the expectation of its renewal at an early 
period, if at all. Notwithstanding, however, the condition 
of our finances, and the urgent. necessity of some regula- 
tion to render our Treasury independent of banks, and pro- 
vide additional guards for the safe keeping of the public 
money, the Treasury was left amidst all its embarrassments. 
The same regulations are again recommended by the Pres- 
ident ; and nothing has in the meantime occurred to induce 
the committee to change their opinion, that their adoption 
is not only essential to the safety and independence of the 
public Treasury, but to the stability of t and of every 
sound bank in the Union. 

The events of the last three years have produced a gene- 
ral conviction that the public money should not be employ- 
ed by banks or any other institutions in commercial dis- 
counts, however profitable its use might be to the stockhol- 
ders. During the speculations of 1835 and 1836, the de- 
posite banks stimulated speculation to excess, and in 1237 
suddenly withdrew their accommodations to meet the pub- 
lic demands. The accumulation and distribution of the 
surplus were among the most powerful causes of that alarm 
which produced the suspension of specie payments. When 
banks thus employ the public money, they deal in a fund 
over which they have no control, and its constant transfers 
and fluctuations embarrass their commercial operations.— 
Even Government itself cannot regulate its amount, antici- 
= its fluctuations or the demands upon the Treasury.— 

nder any system of revenue, the transactions of Govern- 
ment would embarrass trade wherever they are united. But 
in this country the connection is particularly disastrous, 
owing to the extraordinary fluctuations in our revenue. Our 
income is derived from customs and public lands, and is 
violently affected by the rapid growth of our wealth, com- 
merce and population. Under our revenue laws as they 
have heretofore existed, we have repeatedly had a large 
surplus at one moment, and immediately after a bankrupt 
Treasury. By renewing the connection with banks, we 
shall make the public revenue again instrumental in exci- 
ting speculation, embarrassing trade, and injuring every 
class of the community. 

It is wholly immaterial whether the public money is em- 
ployed in trade by State or National Bank agents. The 
public must, in either case, suffer from the fluctuations of 
our income, and the occasional efforts of the banks to meet 
the T demands for transfer or disbursement. Had 
the Bank of the United States been continued as the agent 
of the Government, and been called as the deposite 
banks were, to repay thirty-seven millions of dollars in nine 
months, the shock to trade would have been more violent 
and the suspension of specie payments would have occur- 
red at anearlier period. The operation of any great insti- 
tution, whether or National, with extensive branches, 
and dealing largely in exchange, must convulse the trade 
of every country where it exists under the authority of 
Government, and the currency chiefly of bank notes. Its 





finances of the latter must become embarrassed at every 
revulsion, so long as our revenue consists of bank notes or 
bank deposites. The convertibility of either into specie is 
wholly illusive, and has hitherto been sustained by conti- 
dence alone. That confidence is new destroyed. if a few 
banks only had suspended specie payments from bad man- 

g , confid in other institutions might have been 
continued. Or if, as in war, government had deemed it ex- 
pedient to borrow their credit and sanction its abuse, it 
might have revived with the return of peace, and the res- 
oration of specie payments. But it never has occurred 
before, that in the time of peace, and amidst general pros- 
perity, the banks of a nation have simultaneously suspended 
specie payments ; and what is far more important as it re- 
gards the future, the wishes of the trading community anti- 
cipated the action of the banks, the suspension was hailed 
as a measure of commercial relief, our legislatures sane- 
tioned it, and the public were compelled to acquiesce. The 
effects of the suspension were little understood by those 
who deemed it a measure of relief. The trade of no coun- 
try can be relieved by a sudden reduction of its currency. 
We had been for twelve months under the harsh operation 
of a diminution of commercial and bank credits. They lad 
nearly, :f not quite, reached that minimum from which, af- 
ter a temporary stagnation of trade they would naturally 
have risen again, when the suspension, (for all ial 
purposes at home,) suddenly converted eighty millions of 
currency into merchandise, and it was withdrawn from cir- 
culation. The compound standard of specie and paper, by 
which the property of the Union had been measured, was 
abruptly reduced from about one hundved and ninety mill- 
ions to one hundred and ten millions of a variously depre- 
ciated currency; or if we consider specie as the only com- 
mon standard, from one hundred and ninety to eighty mill- 
ions. Foreigu exchanges rose, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary reduction, and all the sanguine anticipations of a 
revival of confidence and credit, were disappointed. Our 
reduced currency was still farther diminished, the term of 
our commercial embarrassments was prolonged, and the 
revival of trade postponed to an uncertain period. These 
were the c uences of that measure which it was sup- 
posed would relieve the country. 

But, however we may sutfer by the recent suspension, we 
must anticipate a similar event at every revulsion. It can- 
not be avoided in this age of speculation, and with our sys- 
tem of banking. In periods of alarm, those who are threat- 
ened with bankruptcy will seek relief in any measure, re- 
gardiess of co uences. The banks will certainly yield 
to the demands,of trade in some parts of ,the Union, and 
the recollections of the run upon them in 1837, will pro- 
duce a panic which mustcompel most, if not all other banks 
to follow their . Some portions of the Union may 
possibly escape, but we may certainly antici; 
ment in some sections, and we should accordingly pre 
for it. The banking system of this country must Se thin 
roughly reformed before confidence in the convertibility of 

notes can be permanently revived. No such 
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can at this time be anticipated. A few wore disastrous 


revulsions may compel us at some future period to correct 
the vices of our system : but for the mt, it is evident 
that our local currencies are to be still farther vitiated by 
State legislation. With our recent experience, and w 
such a pect before us, a just and patriotic regard for 
the public interest urgently requires that the Treasury of the 
United States should not be hereafter to embarrass- 
ment or bankruptcy, by being connected with a system lia- 
ble at all times to explosion, and that it should never 

be made dependent upon every vicissitude in the commer- 
cial system of the world. 

The Federal Government is also bound ery ig for 
the States, the only measure of value recognised by the 
Constitution, that the taxes and disbursements of our con- 
federacy may be collected and paid out in a common medi- 
un. the p measure be rejected, we cannot 
hereafter anticipate any uniformity in our taxes, or any such 
thing as a federal currency. With our complicated bank- 
ing system, the immease enlargement of commercial 
it, the rapid growth of the commerce of the South-western 
States, and of the new States generally, we cannot preserve 
equality in exchanges or local currencies. Our exchanges 
were as much deranged in 1825, while we bad a National 





Bank, as they were in 1837; and our system would 
have exploded then, had not that reyu —— in 
Great Britain. The history of our cotton exhibits 


fluctuations which defy control. The price periodically 
gives way; the South-western States po vee B of a large 
amount of their funds for remittance, and our ex ure 
suddenly suspended. Such vicissitudes must with 
the rapid growth of the culture and manufacture of cotton, 
and with the enlargement of the paper systems of Great 
Britain and the United States. It is obvious that the power 
and the mischiefs of our banking system ure about to become 
still more formidable, and there is too much reason to 
rehend in a few years, an explosion more disastrous to 
ranches of industry, than any we have hitherto felt. — 
While the States continue to multiply banks authorised to 
supply the country with a currency, no effort of the Fede- 
ral Government, whether by incorporating a National bank, 
or by a perpetual issue of Treasury notes, could prevent a 
suspension of specic payments, while either of these mens- 
ures would but increase speculation and the violence of 


revulsion. 


The only alternative left for the G , is to guard 
permanently against the effect of such — , and of 
such explosions upon the common medium of our confede- 


racy. Should we ever restore the agency of banka, or per- 
manently invest our revenue in bank notes, we shall be com- 
pelled at every suspension, to issue Treasury notes as a 
substitute for coin, or to collect our revenues and make our 
disbursements in the variously depreciated bank paper of 
the States, contrary to every rule of justice, and to the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution. Should such ever be- 
come our poliey, it would end in the entire destruction of 
the ouly uniform, permanent and universal measure of yal- 
ue, a of the only wholesome regulator of the trade and 
credit of the world. If, on the contrary, we wisely sepa- 
rate our Treasury from the credit of our banks, we shall 
secure, through all the vicissitudes of trade and the fluetu- 
ations of our local currencies, a common medium for our 
taxes and disbursements, a uniform measure of value for 
the States, and a standard which would tend to 
more speedily, after every revulsion, the temporary de- 
rungements in our exchanges and currencies. 

The public mind is gatisfied that some plan should be 
adopted to relieve trade from any connection with our rev 
enges, and to render our Treasury independent of all ex 
plosions. Numerous plans have been proposed for making 
a partial use of banks, for the mere purpose of the 
public money under some special deposite system, with an 
obligation notto employ it in loans to trade. No such de- 
posite can be effectual but one whiel, secures to the Treas- 
ury the control over the money specially deposited, and 
leaves the daily reccipts and payments to be made by pub- 
lic officers. Such a system would merely secure the use 
of the vaults of the banks as “s of safety, and would 
be unnecessary where our public offices are supplied, os 
they all must be, with vaults or safes, or both, for the pres- 
ervation of the public archives and treasure. If the banks 
have control ever the public money deposited with them, 
all the stipulations and obligations which can be contrived, 
will never prevent them from discounting upon it, directly 
or indirectly; and all the guards we can provide mee 
secure to the Treasury its specie fund in case of a suspen- 
sion. The various regulations which have been 
would be, in practice, mere nullities. The obliga to 
credit the revenve collected, as « , has always existed, 
and would pot be any more binding hereafter, it hes 
been heretofore; and a speci ite, exclusively con- 
trolled by the bank, w be as unavailable in caso of « 
suspension, as any other, which it would be equally bound 
in law to payin specie. A sti that the Bank shall 
pay the Treasury warrant in specie, would be abortive, as 
that must be determined by the ment creditor.— 
Whether the deposites are in 
will pay out its own notes and increase its discounts sc- 
cordingly. Periodical settlements with banks having coptrol 
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over the deposites, before and after the settlement, would 
be a mere formality. Banks might be employed under a 
system of joint management and control Special collec- 
tions, deposites and disbursements might be made under 
the care of two sets of offieers, one to be appointed by the 
government, the other by the banks. But such a plan 
would require a much greater number of officers than is 
now proposed; and would at the same time enable the 
banks employed by the Treasury to substitute their notes 
for the coin collected, and enlarge their issues and their 
discounts, which is one of the principal evils designed to be 
avoided by the separation. 
The Treasury cannot, with safety to itself or to trade, 
ee with its control over the public money, from its col- 
ection to its disbursement. After examining the subject 
in all its bearings, and with every desire to unite the public 
sentiment in some measure, the committee are more than 
ever convinced that the simplest, most economical, and 
best plan for all interests, as a permanent system, is to em- 
ploy officers of government, appointed by the President 
with the approbation of the Senate, to collect, keep, and 
disburse the public money, under such regulations, guards 
and restrictions as Congress may from time to time deem 
expedient. Various objections have been made to this 
lan, which deserve consideration. Some apprehend that, 
if not now, it will ultimately require a large addition to the 
number of officers in the public service, and so far increase 
Executive patronage. This apprehension seems founded 
on a mistaken idea of the duties of our public officers, as 
they have existed from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment. All the essential duties of receiving, keeping, and 
disbursing the public money, have always been, and are 
now performed by them, and the proposed measure might 
be carried into effect without the addition of a single offi- 
cer, but for the special depositories proposed for greater se- 
curity. The money for cash duties and public lands, has 
always been collected by our own officers, and placed in 
banks, in the first instance to their own credit, or kept in 
their ownhands. Prior to 1800, all the custom-house bonds 
were collected at our custom-honses, and some are still so. 
But.even when collected by banks, which was a mere Treas- 
ury regulation, the amount was carried to the credit of the 
collectors, and not to the credit of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States. Ourreceivers and collectors have always had, 
whether banks were employed or not, the absolute control 
for atime, of the whole of our revenue from customs and 
public lands, amounting since 1789, to more than $1,053, 
000,000. The only change now proposed is, that our of- 
ficers shall not hereafter transfer the money to banks to be 
loaned out, but that they shall keep it and pay over directly 
to the order of the Treasury. It will certainly be move con- 
venient to pay it at their own offices than to transfer it as 
heretofore, to deposite banks. The same officers will con- 
tinue to be employed in discharging the same duties through- 
out the Union, without any addition to their number. At 
seven points of collection the duties and responsibilities 
will be increased by the bill proposed, and in these cases 
lone can any farther aid be required. 

ior the greater security of the public revenue, it is pro- 

3ed to establish seven special depositories. Huving a 
Gemma? of the United States at the seat of Government, 
it is obviously more proper that the public money collected 
within this District and its neighborhood, should be placed 
in his custody for public use, than that it should be a3 here- 
tofore, deposited in banks to be employed in loans. It is 
proposed that this officer shall take charge of, and pay over 
for public purposes only, all money which may be collected 
within this District, or which may otherwise come into his 
hands. 

As we have mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans, 
with every provision for the security of the public money, it 
is proposed that the cash collected at the custom honses in 
these places, should be transferred daily, and the bonds for 
duties, weekly, i depositories. The duties of re- 
ceiving, keeping ana paying over the public money, are not 
new to the treasurers of the mints. The Treasury is au- 
thorized to employ a million of dollars in facilitating the 
coinage which is constantly passing through their hands. 
They also perform the same duties for banks and merch- 
ants: The duties of the Treasurers will not be changed in 
character, but their receipts and payments for Goverument, 
will be moderately increased in amount. 

We have now officers employed in our custom houses to 
collect the cash duties. The officer at New York received 
at that custom house in 1836, five millions of dollars. As 
there are to be special depositories at Boston, New York 
and Charleston, with increased responsibilities, it is propo- 
sed to substitute in their places at these ports, officers of a 
higher grade, to be denominated “ public receivers ;” and 
asa Similar depository is proposed at St. Louis, an officer 
of the same grade in lieu of the receiver now there. These 
officers and the treasurers of the mints will also have charge 
of such sums as may be transferred from other points.— 
The increased labor and responsibility imposed on the 
Treasurer of the United States, the Treasurers of the mints 
and the public receivers, may require farther aid. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is therefore authorized to appoint 
two additional clerks for Washington, two for New York, 





and one foreach of the other four depositories, making alto- 
gether nine clerks. No other increase of officers will be 
required to carry the proposed measure into full effect.— 
This small addition is all that is proposed or required, to 
execute a measure designed extensively to diminish Execu- 
tive patronage, by dispensing entirely with the agency of 
banks, and by separating that branch of our government 
from all control and influence over a powerful association 
of corporations, with thousands of directors, officers and 
stockholders. If an important measure is to be rejected, 
because nine clerks are to be added to the number now in 
the public service, we should with equal reason stop the 
progress of legislation, for scarcely a session passes in 
which Congress is not compelled to authorize the employ- 
ment of a greater number of officers to carry into effect the 
various laws required in the administration of the affairs of 
our rapidly growing country. 

The same mistake as to the responsibilities of our own 
officers, has produced an erroneous impression that we are 
now, for the first time, about to place the public money in 
theircustody. Defalcations are consequently apprehended; 
and to avoid these, a special deposite of the public money 
in banks for safe keeping, is advocated by some who are 
decidedly favorable to the separation. From 1789 to the 
present time, the public money, in jts collection, has all 
been placed under the control of our own officers ; most of 
it was afterward placed in banks, or transferred to the cred- 
it of the ‘Treasurer on their books, and finally it was confi- 
ded to disbursing officers. We have had, generally, very 
inadequate security; and in many instances, especially as 
it regards disbursing officers, not even the security of bonds. 
Under such loose regulations, the wonder is that our losses 
were not greater, considering the immense amount which 
has passed through the hands of our officers. Our collect- 
ors have had under their control a gross revenue of $946, 
000,000, and our land receivers $107,000,000, making $1, 
053,000,000. They not only had the control of this vast 
amount, but they were permitted to pay without a warrant 
from the Treasury, and before the moncy passed out of their 
hands, all the expenses of our custom houses and land ofk- 
ces, and debentures, which alone amounted to four or five 
millions annually, and sometimes more. 

Notwithstanding these temptations to commit fraud, and 
toemploy the public money for private use, the whole 
amount of nominal and actual balances against all the col- 
lectors of the customs and the receivers of lands through- 
out the Union, tor forty-nine years, is about two millions 
and a haif, being less than one quarter of one per cent on 
the amount received by them since 1789. But the larger 
proportion even of the balances now standing ou the Treas- 
ury books, arises from the death of some, and the negli- 
gence of other public officers, in not transmitting their vou- 
chers, or from mere irregularity or informality. - The col- 
lectors are charged with all the bonds, whether they are 
paid or not, and the receivers with the lands sold, whether 
they have received the money or not. Sometimes the vou- 
chers are lost or destroyed, and many applications have been 
from time to time made to Congress, to enable the Treas- 
ury to settle the accounts of officers, who, though not in- 
debted to Government, have been for years, and are still 
reported as defaulters. From the best estimates that can 
be made at the Treasury, not more than one million of these 
balances is actually due to Government from 6ur collectors 
and receivers of public money, leaving a probable loss of 
about oge tenth of one per cent of the amount under their 
charge and control. We have lost nothing by the disburs- 
ing officers of the army proper for 20 years past, and, as to 
other disbursing officers, we have generally neglected to re- 
quire security of them, 

These losses by public officers cannot, however, be urged 
as an argument in favor of employing banks, as they have, 
with little exception, all occurred while the latter were the 
agents of the Treasury. We have, moreover, at the same 
time, lost more in proportion by banks than by our own ot- 
ficers. Throwing aside the millions lost by their deprecia- 
ted paper, and commencing with the Bank of the United 
States in 1817, and after the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, our losses amounted in seventeen years, by bank de- 
positories, to $1,075,954, and by bank notes to $178,470, 
making $1,254,424, of which there is no prospect of our 
ever recovering any part. Assuming that from 1817 to 
1834, our deposites in all the banks amounted to $350,000, 
000, the actual loss in seventeen years would be nearly 
three-eighths of one per cent, while the probable loss by 
all our collectors and receivers, in furty-nine years, cannot 
be estimated at more than about one tenth of one per cent. 
We have besides, by the recent revulsion, a suspended debt 
due from the deposite banks of $5,925,800, and $4,000, 
000 more to the credit of our disbursing officers. What 
part of this we may lose, cannot now be estimated. We 
shall be fortunate if we have not occasion hereatter to dou- 
ble the amount of the losses before referred to. But we 
have at least ascertained that in seventeen yeurs of peace 
and general prosperity, and during the existence of a Na- 
tional Bank, we have logt more by this connection with 
banks than the amount of all our losses by collectors and 
receivers in forty-nine years, though the former were entrust- 





ed with about $350,000,000 only, and the latter with $1, 





053,000,000. « 
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While we are thus exposed to heavy losses by employing 
banks, the renewal of this agency would not in the slightest 
degree diminish our chance of loss by public officers. The 
employment of banks cannot remove the necessity of confi- 
ding to our own officers in collecting and disbursing the 
public money, unless we abolish our custom houses, land 
offices, and disbursing agencies, and assign all the duties of 
government to banks. Under no practicable system can 
we avoid trusting our own officers with the public money, as 
we have done from the origin of our Government. Fortu 
nately, our experience of their fidelity does not warrant the 
withdrawal of our confidence. In collecting more than a 
thousand millions, our probable loss does not exceed the 
tenth part of one per cent., and at the principal point of col- 
lection, it is far less. At the port of New York there havé 
been in collecting the customs since 1789, but two defalca- 
tions, one of which is still unadjusted, and before Congress. 
But if the whole amount should be found due, the security 
is ample. The other, amounting to $21,700, is ‘the entire 
loss at that port in collecting $357,000,00Q, or about six 
cents on every thousand dollars, being about one sixtieth 
part of the loss by banks, from 1817 to 1834, on $350,000, 
000, deposited. The operations of our mint also afford 
ample evidence of the confidence which we may repose in 
our own officers. No defalcation in the officers of that es 
tablishment is known to the Treasury, though about seventy 
three millions of dollars have been coined. We thus see 
our banks and merchants placing millions in the custody of 
the very officers, who, we are told, are unworthy of the con- 
fidence of the Government from which they receive their 
appointment. \ 

Under the additional guards now proposed, our losses by 
public officers will be diminished, and by separating our 
Treasury from banks, we shall avoid that class of losses al- 
together, Ample bonds are hereafter to be required from 
all who are entrusted with public money. Collectors and 
receivers are not to be allowed to pay out money for any 
purpose, without an order from the Treasury. All money 
collected is to be placed at once to the credit of the Treasu- 
rer of the United States. For greater security, transfers 
may be made from one depository to another; and where 
there_is no special depository, deposites may be made with 
banks under the joint control of the bank and the Treasury. 
To guard against frauds, it is made the duty of certain pub- 
lic officers in the different districts, to examine the money 
and accounts of those who are entrusted with the public 
money, and the Secretary may at any time appoint other 
otiicers within the districts te make special examinations 
and returns. And finally, should any officer use or embez- 
zle the money intrusted to him, he shall be convicted of fel- 
ony, fined and imprisoned. Most of our custom houses and 
lund offices, are already furnished with vaults, or safes, or 
both, for the preservation of the public archives and public 
money; but to provide for every such contingency, an ap- 
propriation of ten thousand dollars is proposed, which is 
the only new appropriation authorized by the bill. With 
all these additional guards for the collection, safe keeping, 
and disbursement of the public revenue, the losses of Gov- 
ernment under the proposed plan, will be much less than 
under any hitherto adopted, independent of our losses by 
banks and their paper. 

The objection which deserves most consideration is, that 
a large surplus might accumulate in the Treasury, and ope- 
rate injuriously upon the banks if it consisted entirely of 
specie. To obviate this, the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
commends that any surplus above four millions of dollars, 
should be invested in stocks, to be sold whenever the treas- 
ury should want the money. Aware of the importance of 
providing against an unnecessary surplus, the committee 
have duly considered this proposition, but feel constrained 
to reject it. The main object of the plan now proposed, is 
to confine the Treasury exclusively to the collection, trans- 
fer and disbursementt of the public money, by the most 3im- 
ple, economical and safe means. It is not designed that 
the Treasury should either be a financier or a banker, far- 
ther than may be absolutely necessary in the collection and 
disbursement of our revenue. To connect it either with 
stocks or banks, would be incompatible with this design.— 
The occasional investment of our surplus might also pro- 
duce other evils. Our dealing in stocks would be anticipa- 
ted by those engaged in that trade, and speculations wouid 
be founded on the fluctuations of our Treasury. Congress 
too, would neglect one of its first duties, which is to re- 
duce our taxes whenever the revenue excceds the wants of 
the Government. A permanent law, graduating our income 
to our expenditure, may be hereafter adopted, when all our 
duties are levied ad valorem, as is proposed by the act of 
March, in 1833, to take effect in 1842. But for the pre- 
sent, no investment, or any other measure, is necessary, a3 
we have no reason whatever to apprehend a surplus. 

The twenty-seven millions depusited with the States is 
wholly unavailable, the debt of the United States bank is 
payable in three annual instalments, and the six millions of 
suspended balances due from the deposite banks will not 
be paid for some time to come. Our revenue, both from 
customs and lands, is very much reduced, while our milita- 
ry expenditures are unavoidably increasing, and farther and 
extracrdinary appropriations must be made for the present 
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year, and may be required in 1839. The Treasury notes 
which were authorizedsto be issued at the late session, are 
receivable for public dues, and cannot be re-issued. This 
makes a charge of some millions on the revenue of the pre- 
sent year, equal to the amount of the notes received at our 
custom-houses an land offices. It is obvious, that far from 
being a surplus, there will be a deticiency, which must 
be supplied eith»r by a re-issue of the Treasury notes re- 
deemed, or by an authority to issue others. There is not 
the least probability that our revenue for two years tocome 
will be equal to the wants of government; and if for the 
next four years, it should be sufficient to meet our expendi- 
tures and tu redcem the Treasury notes which have been, 
or may be hereafter issued, it will be full as much as can 
be reasonably anticipated. In the mean time our tariff is 
in a process of reduction, and after June, 1842, the highest 
rate will be-twenty per cent. ad valorem, payable in cash. 
When it is considered that one half of our importations are 
free of duty, it is obvious that so far from anticipating a 
surplus of revenue from this source, Government will be 
compelled to rely more than it has hitherto done, on its in- 
come from public lands for its support. 

The proposed ware-housing system would also tend to 
keep the revenue down, as merchandise would only be cn- 
tered as it might be required for consumption. The Treas- 
ury notes required for the service of 1838 and 1839, will 
only be issued to discharge claims, or as the money may be 
wanted, and any surplus which may accrue in 1840 and 
1841, will be iminediately applied to their redemption. In 
1842 the ad valorem tariff takes effect, aud the balance in 
the Treasury will be easily regulated by Congress. No sur- 
plus can therefore be anticipated, nor is there the slightest 
foundation for the fear that the banks can be in any manner 
afiected by an accumulation of revenue in the Treasury, 
whether it consists of specie or Treasury notes. Such ap- 
prehensions, for two years to come, we know to be unfoun- 
ded; for our cuftent expenses and existing obligations will 
require all our resources; the revenue must be paid out as 
fast as it is collected, and the balance in the Treasury must 
remain at its minimum. And there is no prospect what- 
ever, for four years at least, of a surplus, whether collect- 
ed in specie or otherwise, which can in any manner affect 
injuriously the trade, credit or currency of the country.— 
There is certainly, therefore, no satisfactory reason for pro- 
viding at this time, fer the investment of a surplus which 
may accrue at some future period not now to be anticipa- 





* ted. 


From the actual condition of our finances, and the pro- 
bable state of our receipts and expenditures for the future, 
it is obvious that the question as to the medium in which 
our revenue shall be collected, must be for some time to 
come, of very little importance, so far as it relates to its 
practical operation upon the banks or trade of the country. 
After the suspension, the Treasury was compelled to col- 
lect the revenue according to law, in specie or in evidences 
of public debt, and until there is a resumption of specie pay- 
ments, neither Congress nor the Treasury can, by any 
Constitutional means, direct that it shall be otherwise col- 
lected. e 

Some of the bankis may resume at an early period ; 
but while there is evidently so little concert of action or 
harmony of purpose among them, it would be unsafe to 
invest the public money in the notes of any bank; and when 
a general resumption will occur is not now to be anticipa- 
ted. The rejection or adoption, therefore, of the measures 
proposed, would not now alter the medium of our collec- 
tions, and could not affect trade or banks. Its adoption, 
however, would be so far beneficial as it would tranquilize 
the public mind, while its postponement or rejection would 
tend only to keep alive imaginary apprehensions. The re- 
vival of trade depends upon its own and ample resources. 
Its temporary prostration was produced by one of its peri- 
odical excesses. It is now in a condition to start again 
with renewed energy, and ali that is wanting to give an 
impulse to the prosperity of the country, is the mutual and 
concerted action of our banking institutions—the most cf- 
ficient agents of credit when not associated with the for- 
‘tunes of party or the operations of Government. 

Practically, the existing law and that now proposed, arc 
the same ; and as this section of the bill would be inopera- 
tive for some time, it might on that ground be dispensed 
with. But it is of great mpoztance to the Government and 
the country, that a permanent systém should be adopted, 
and most especially at a time when, trom the actual condi- 
tion of our finances, its introduction cannot affect any in- 
terest. The present is the most proper time to devise 
means gradually to take from the banks the power to make 
the public revenue instrumental in increasing the embarrass- 
ments of the trading community.. To use their notes asa 
medium for vur receipts and expenditures, would as effectu- 
ally detewt this important object as if we were to continue 
to deposite the public money withthe banks. Whether the 
Government keep their notes inthe Treasury and ‘tse them 
fur public purposes, or deposite its revenue in banks, is 
wholly immaterial; for their discounts would be equal- 
ly extended, and the design of the separation, equally de~ 
feated. , 

The only practical difference between the deposite sys- 








tem and the measure proposed, (if we are still to keep and 

circulate bank notes,) is that we should, under the latter, 

be at the expense and trouble of keeping an amount of bank | 
notes in the Treasury as a mere substitute for au equal | 
amount of bank deposites which would exist under the oth- | 
er system, without any agency, risk or expense whatsoov- | 
er; the banks would be enabled to increase their dividends | 
by discounting to the extent of the public circulations, and | 
on the amount of their deposites in the Treasury of the | 
United States. Under either system the Government would | 
find its Treasury precisely in the same embarrassed conci- | 
tion that it was in May last. | 

As to the mere furmality, whether the Government or its | 
debtors shail draw the specie from the banks, such an ar-| 
rangement inight be made for the convenience of the latter | 
without detriment to the Treasury, But the permanent 

eposites of the public money must consist of specie or 
evidences of public debt, and all our payments must be 
made in the same, otherwise the object of separating the 
Government from banks, is entirely defeated. 

When the banks resume specie payments this section will | 
take eflect, but as it merely proposes a prospective reduc- | 
tion for six years, the process will be so gradual as scarcely 
to be felt, especially in the present reduced state of our; 
Treasury. At some future period when a surplus uray ac- 
crue, the effect of specie collections will be most salutary | 
in moderating the excessive issues of bank notes at those | 
points where a paper currency is most exposed te explosion, | 
and in checking an abuse of credit in its origin. The amount 
of specie which would be at any time required at our land 
offices and custom-houses, would be insignificant in compa- | 
rison witlrthe aggregate of our metallic currency, which is 
now estimated at eighty millions. A surplus of four millions, | 
distributed in our offices throughout the Union, would be | 
the maximum, and one half of even that amount would be | 
at all times represented by Treasury warrants and drafts in| 
circulation. No transfers would ever be made in specie | 
trom one point to another, (except a limited amount for | 
paying sore of the Indian tribes,) as transfer drafts would | 
be much more economical, convenient, and sate. 

Instead of hoarding all the specie, or introducing an ex- 
clusive metallic currency, the Government would, at no 
time, require for all its operations one-twentieth part of 
the specie in the countuy. The tendency of the measure 
would be to increase the aggregate amount; but whether 
it should or not, certainly so small a portion might be | 
spared for the uses of Government, when it is tor the | 
great purposes of relieving trade. from its embarrassing | 
connection with the public money, and of protecting the | 
Treasury from periodically having its funds invested in | 
irredeemable bank notes of variously depreciated values. | 

The public interest urgently requires at the present ses-| 
sion of Congress, some meusure guarding more efiectually | 
the collection, safe keeping, and disbursement of the public | 
revenue. The Treasury is embarrassed for want of regula- | 
tions adapted to the crisis, and losses may result from our | 
neglect to provide for the security of the public money.—| 
Whether the measure be temporary or permanent, some 
such as that proposed ought to be adopted in the actual | 
condition of our finances. Some time, perhaps years, must | 
elapse, befure even the opportunity will be oftered, with any | 
prospect of success, of re-uniting our Treasury with Banks | 
generally, State or National. A National Bank is not now 
proposed, and whenever it is, as it no doubt will be, it must | 
encounter an opposition not easily or readily overcome. | 
The dangers of such an agent of Government to the politi- | 
cal institutioas of the country, are too well and gomeeeny | 

| 





understood, to warrant the expectation that we shall ever | 
again adopt a remedy worse than the disease. 

The proposition to renew the State Bank Deposite sye-} 
tem, after so recent an explosion, and in the present condi- | 
tion of our banking institutions, is premature, if not extra- 
ordinary. It would seem to be time enough to discuss its 
expediency after a general resumption of specie payments ; | 
for, if now adopted, we should have in a few moths a De-| 
posite Bank system in the East and an Independent Trea-| 
sury inthe West. This new Deposite Bank plan has all | 
the vices and insecurity of the one we have been compelled 
to abandon, with some additional provisions which render | 
it far less acceptable. 

A league of twenty-five Banks, controlled, as it would be 
inevitably, by some great institution at or near the centre of 
circulation and exchanges, with the power, in effect, to de- 
termine in what medium our revenue shall be collected, and 
authorised to discount upon the public deposites, would be 
essentially a National Bank, with four and twenty branches, 
governing every other Bank, and controlling trade and cur- 
rency. Confirming the selection of these Banks by joint 
resolution of both Houses, would lead to annual struggles 
for the patronage of Congress, and involve them still more 
deeply in the fluctuations of party. The demand proposed 
to be made weekly on other Banks for specie would give 
special privileges to this league, and the authority thus 
delegated * to check over issues, and to preserve the sound- 
ness of the currency,”’ would confer on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, ‘and this league of Banks, the extraordinary 
power of regulating, at their discretion, the currency of the 
country, The farther proposition to compel the Govern- 
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ment to receive the notes of specie-paying Banks, was 
brought forward in the late Congress, and is again revived. 
Hitherto, the*"Government has enjoyed, under the joint re- 
solution of 1816, the right, in commen wiih the communi- 
ty, of receiving them voluntarily, or demanding specie; but 
this rightis hereafter to be sacrificed to encourage the cir- 
culation of Bank Notes, and to embarrass the Treasury at 
every revulsion. It would at least seem to. be prudent to 
collect from the Banks our six mililions. of suspended ba- 
lances, before we inquire into the expediency of again 
placing the Treasury of the United States in jeopardy. 

The measure recommended by the Committee is the 
only one practicable, in the present condition of our 
banking institutions. It proposes nothing new, either in 
our Jaws or practice, which is not indispensable to the se- 
curity of the public revenue. It is no innovation—no ex- 
periment. From the origin of the Government, our own 
officers have collected, kept and disbursed the public money 
throughout the Union. The only change proposed is, that 
they stall hereafter pay it over directly to the order of the 
Treasury, and not as heretofore, transfer it to Banks, to be 
employed in commercial discounts, The use, or rather 
abuse, uf the public money, was the great innovation of 
1791, and originated with those friendly to the Bank of the 
United States. It was &h experiment of our own for the 
benetit of that institution, and was notin accordance with 
the practice of other countries. We have felt its disastrous 
eflects, and we are now generally satisfied that, once dis- 
continued, it ought never to be renewed. 

The other proposition to collect our revenue in specie, or 
evidences of public debt, is an indispensablé auxiliary to 
the first; for, without it, it is impossible to prevent the 
Banks from discounting upon the amount of their eredit 
in circulation and in deposite for public purposes. The 
measure is, moreover, irresistibly forced upon the Federal 
Goverment by State Legislation, which, whether consti- 
tutiouul or not, defies its power to regulate both currencies 
by coinage. When we had but half the number of States, 
but tew Banks, and a sounder currency, we might tolerate 
the recciptyof Bank Notes with safety; but with eight hun- 
dred banks, issuing every description of paper, six and 
twenty different systems of banking,,and a rapid increase 
of our Bank Note circulations, this Government is compel- 
led to confine its receipts and expenditures to the only me- 
dium which can be, hereafter, permanently common to the 
States. 

No improvement in our local currencies can be anticipa- 
ted. The . % are governed by opposite parties, canten- 
ding for hostif®principles of government, especially in re 
lation to currency and banking. The reform which may 
be etfucted in some, is more than neutralized by abuses, 
sanctioned in other States, and only contributes to make 
the operations of our complicated system more irregular 
aiid more embarrassing to trade. Experience has not here 
as in Mnglaud, produced partial reform; for, in some of 
our oldest States, and where they have suflered most from 
broken banks, and the violence of revulsions, they still 
tolerate the most vicious systems ofbanking. Under sucht 
circuinstances, if not from choice, the Federal Government 
is dviven to the necessity of confining itself to a medium 
whicli is not regulated by State legislation, but by the unal- 
terable law of the world. 

Higher interests, however, than those of a character 
merely financial, are involved in the decision of this great 
question, whether the Treasury shall be permanently sepa- 
rated trom banks or whether we shall estab'ish a perpetue 
al union between the executive branch of our government 
and the vast moncyed power of the country, While 





| watching jealously, as we should, ever increase of Execu- 


tive potronage, and guarding carefully our Treasury from 
Executive control, we should watch with even more vigi. 
lance und apprehension the growth and movements ofa 
power which, when combined with the oxganization of par- 
ty, aud permanently sttecessful, must inevitably vot only 
control our finances, but govern the country. Without re- 
terriug to earlier contests, the struggle of the last six years 
atfurds at Ieast some evidence of an ambitious desire among 
those institutions which are gontending for the use of the 
public money and public credit, to shave in the administra- 
tion of our National affairs. 

In this great struggle the interests of trade, and the wel 
fave of the country, have been sacrificed by the too zealous 
eflorts of the political portion efeur bankers to perpetuate 
their control over the National ‘Treasury, and to secure for- 
ever, to themselves and their successors, the profits on the 
use of the public money and public credit. Such efforts, 
when combined with political views might elevate 
presidency a chief magistrate whe woild effect a 
ble union between the Executive and the immens g 
capital of the country, already amounting to more than 
three hundred millions of dollars. If weare now so much 
alarmed atthe influence of the Executive with our limited 
revenue, what may we not fear when that powerful branch 
ofour Government is sustained, not only by the »public 
Treasury, but by a thousand banks and thousands of other 
corporations, controlled and directed by a leagueof state in 
stitutions with large capitals, or by a national bank, with @ 
capital of fifty orone hundred millions of dollars? 


ae 
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Such are the consequences involved in the issue which is 
now dividing the nation, and agitating its trade and indus- 
try. It would almost seem that the honest efforts of some 
of our banks to produce harmony of action, and to re- 
sume specie payments, are defeated to prolong our embar- 
rassments, and to convince the nation of the necessity of as- 
signing the most important powers of Government to the 
stockholders of a national bank. This cotitest should be 
ended by the prompt adoption of the measure proposed; 

can never enjoy a steady prosperity till Govern- 
ment ‘and banks are independent ‘of each other. 

The public money should be applied to public purposes 
alone, and the banks should be free to pursue their own 
SS course, without being embarrassed by the ef- 
orts of a small portion of their number employed as Treas- 
ury agents, or by perpetual struggles with the Executive 
or Congress. Should this contest ever result in the tri- 
umph of an allianee of tlie Executive and moneyed powers 
of the country, it cannot be expected that a union so fearful 
in its consequences could be permanently successful. Pa- 
tciotism would be justly alarmed for the fate of our politi- 
cal institutions, and for the existence of popular rights. 

rand a more pewerful struggle would commence, 
which would prove ruinous to trade, and might involve the 
lezislative privileges of every bank and every corporation in 
the Union. 

By continuing this as an unsettled question, the trading 
and ing interests will be exposed to all the vicissitu- 
des of party, and engaged in a perpetual war, unprofitable 
to themselves, and ruinous to the country. By adopting: 
the meas yand making it oar permanent policy 
every branch of trade will be left to move on undisturbed 
by our national political contests and the Executive branch 
of our Government would be separated from a power 

* which, when united with it, is the most dangerous to our 
free institutions and to our confederacy. 
- The committee, therefore, respectfully submit the mea;- 
ure to the consideration of the House, sincerely hopiny, 
thit whatever difference of opinion may exist asto the de- 
tails.of the bill, its essential principles may be adopted in 
some form; that this, at least, among the mamy agitating 
questions, may be putat rest; that regulations so necessi- 
ry to the safety of the public money may no longer be post- 
-poned; and that we may, by a thorough separation trom 
-banks, secure, under all circumstances, an Independent Tren- 
sury. 
’  —————— 


Pex ssyLvanta.—The rival parties held their respective 
State Conventions at Harrisburg on Mondagef last week, 
for the selection of candidates for Governor. Each was 
very fully attended. Hon. Ner Middleswarth presided at 
the Anti-Masonic and Opposition Convention, which noimi- 
nated Joseru Rirver for re-election as Governor by an 
unanimous vote on the first ballot. On the other sige, 
Gen. Davip R. Porter of Huntingdon Co. was nominat- 
ed onthe second ballot—there being some twenty or thirty 
voted for on the first, and Gen. Porter having one-third of 
thé whole number and two-thirds on the second. Gen. P. 
is a highly respectable and popular citizen ; and the Octo- 
ber contest is destined to be a most equal and spirited one. 








. Charter Elections.—The Charter Elections in many of 
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The Wool of the North and the Cotton of the Sovth.— 
The Cotton growers of the South appear to believe, that 
the prosperity of the country and almost its very existence, 
depend upon the cotton crop; and that there is hardly any 
thing else of any value raised in the country. What will 
they think when they are told by competent judges, that 
the clip of Wool in the Northern States—so inconsidera- 
ble an item in the product of the free labor of the North, 
that the producers hold the whole of the last year’s clip 
in consequence of the declinein price, without any anxie- 
to sell—is estimated to be nearly, if not quite, equal to the 
entire cotton crop of *e United States ; that this mere 
item in the produce of the North, embraces a capital of 
sixty millions of dollars in-sheep, and one hundred and 
fifty millions in pasture lands, by a valuation not balf so 
extravagant as that of the Southerners in their estimate of 
the value of capital employed in the cotton-growing. 

' [Newburyport Herald. 

Popular Education Insured.—The Emperor of Austria 
has issued a decree, ‘That no person, male or female, 
shall be married who cannot read, write, cipher, and make 
out and cast up a common account.” It were to be wished 
that some of our republican lawgivers would borrow a leaf 
out ef the Emperor's book. (Balt. Gaz 


The Brussa Mulberry.—Those who are directing their 
attention to the manufacture of silk, will probably recollect 
a publication in this paper, in October last, respecting the 
Brussa Mulberry, and the success with which its cultiva- 
tion had been commenced by David Ruggles, Esq. of New- 
burgh. Some fine thrifty specimens of the shrub were ex- 
hibited at the fair of the American Institute. Mr. Ruggles 
has since deceased, and the reader will find an advertise- 
ment in a subsequent column, by his executors, announcing 
that SIX THOUSAND trees. of this species of the Mul- 
berry, will be sold in lots to suit purchasers. A letter from 
a friend at Newburgh, in regard to the value of these trees, 
from its larger and more vigorous growth, and its peculiar 
adaptation to our climate, says:—-‘ I have myself seen the 
Brussa Mulberry growing in healthful vigor by the side of 
the Italian, which had been killed by the frost of the pre- 
vious winter. Itis well adapted to our soil and climate. 
It yields a larger leaf, upon which the worms feed most 
voraciously, the cocoons are much heavier, and the quality 
of the silk vastly superior to any other.” } 

‘ [N. Y. Com. Adver. 
From theMercer County (Pa.) Luminary, Feb. 21. 
Novel Case.—Considerable excitement, we understand, 
prevails in the south,-west part of this county, caused by 
some recent developements of the conduct of one or two of 
the citizens. We do not propose to enter into the merits 
of the case, but merely to state one or two facts which 
caine out in testimony taken before his honor, Judge Brown. 
From these it appears that Dr. (a physician of some 
standing, residing in that part: ofthe county alluded to) re- 
turned trom a trip to the eastward last efall, rifiging with 
him a young student, apparently about 20%years of age; 
who continued to live with him until within a week or ten 
days since, When—for reasons best known to themselves— 
suspicions were excited in the minds of the citizens that the 














our interior Gities took place on ‘Tuesday of last week. The 
results are as follows: 

In Utica, the Whigs elected every candidate in each 
Ward by an aggregate majority of 300. (For Supervisor, 
Noyes, Whig. 650; Mann, Bank V. B. 208; Floyd, Anti- 
Bank V. B. 142.) 

In Rochester, Mie Whigs-heve alco elected all their can- 
didates in each of the five wards: (Last Spring, four of the 
Mive Admiuf8tration, by 130 maj. last fall Whig by 137 
maj. now Whig by 336 maj. 

In Buffalc, the Charter officet® elected are nearly all 
Whigs, as has not been the case hitherto; but the election 
does.not appear to have been contested on party grounds. 
The Election for Supervisor and Town Officers are held in 
April. ; * 

In I’haca, the Whigs clected all except one Trustee. f 
Whole vote 579; maj. 18. (Last year the other way,) 

_ Highest Whiig at this election 310; Highest Adm. 202. 


9 Lowell, Mass. hes elected an entire Whig ticket of 
Charter officers. For Mayor, Lawrence 874; Graves, V. 
B. 529; scattering 92. County Treasurer, A. H. Nelson, 
W. 931; S. Buttrick, V. B..540. Mr. Van Buren had a 


be for President in Lowell, but it has since leaned the 
ay. * 
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» Texas.——By the brig Opelousas, Capt. Collins, arrived 
° last eV¥éning from Vera Cruz, we have information of the 
, sailing i liexican fleet, for the purpose of blockading the 
ports éxas. The fleet consisted of one ship, one brig, 
and two schooners; they left Vera Cruz on the 6th inst. 
The 8 brings papers and despatches for the Mexi- 

can Tranquillity prevailed at Vera Cruz. 






nister. 


aforesaid student was a—remaLe! On the strength of 
these suspicions, application was made to a justice for war- 
rants tourrestthe Doctor and his student. These were 
granted—the arrests were made—the suspicions proved 
truc—and both were bound over, inthe sum of $500 cach, 
toappear atthe March court. 


A Patriot and Soldier Dead.—We iecarn from the 
Plausburg Whig, that the venerable Bensamin Moorrs, 
a patriot of the revolution, died at Plattsbure on the . 20th 
ult. in the 80th year oft his age. He was born in Ha- 
verhill, Mass., in 1758, entered the army a volunteer at 
the age of 18, was at Ticonderoga in 1776. In 1777 he 
wasensign in the lst Congress regiment, or “ Congress’ 
Own,” as it was called, made up mostly of Canadian re- 
fugees,- and commanded by Col. Moses Hazen. Ensigr 
Mooers soon became lieutenant and adjutant. He was 
at the surrender of Burgoyne, the siege of Yorktow n, and 
she surrender of Cornwallis. In 1783 he and eight of his 
comrades of the same regiment, left the head quarters at 
Newburg, proceeded to Lake Champlain, then a wilder- 
ness, and settled on the: Point aux Roches, eight miles 
from the present side of Plattsburg, and he has resided is 
that country ever since, being 55 years. He has held 
various high trusts, was a major-general of militia, and com- 
manded at thesiege of Plattsburg. Ie had suffered am- 
putation some years since for a fungous tumor ou the arm 
but the disease reappeared. He was a man of elevated 
principles, a devoted patriot, a sincere believer in religion, 
a practical farmer, and a beloved citizen in every relation of 
life. He was at one time a candidate (with Goy. D. D 
Tompkins) for Lieut. Governor of the state. 


Michigan.—The population of Michigan, according. to 
her recent census, is 173,543. There are in the State 52 


FROM THE FRONTIER. 

The last embodied force of the Canada Patriots was at- 
tacked on Point Au Pelle Island, tear Sandusky, on the 3d 
inst. by a British corps from Malden, and completely de- 
feated. Major Hoadly and Capt. Van Rensselaer are 
said to have been killed, and a great many taken prisoners, . 
The remainder of the Patrious made their escape on the 
ice to our territory. 

Latest rrom Mrxico.—By the bark Aun Eliza, Capt. 
Bisooe, we have received Vera Cruz papers to Feb. 6th, 
inclusive. 

The Ann Eliza brings $46,825 in specie. ; 

The papers contain scarcely any remarks cn the subject 
of Texas. . 

The Mexican squadron, bound for the coast of Texas, 
sailed from Vera Cruz on the 5th, consisting of the cor- 
vette Janala, brig Iturbide, and schooners Independencia 
and Bravo. 

A French brig which arrived: before Vera Cruz on Feb. 
Ist, was driven from her anchors by a Norther, and went 
ashore. The passengers and crew escaped, except one 
seaman. The cargo would be saved in a damaged state. 
The name of the brig we do not see mentioned. 

The Conducta arrived Jan. 30th with $1,007,722 chiefly 
from the Mexican capital. 

The Vera@ruz Censor contains long extracts from Dr. 
Channing’s letter to the Hon. Henry Clay, against the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union. 

Gen. Urrea pronounced for the Federation, at Arispe, on 
the 27th December ; 

Letters speak of a disposition on the part of President 
Bustamente, to maintain the relations of peace with this 
and every other country. A French squadron was daily 
expected, to demand satisfactiondor injuriesreceived: | 

[Journal of Commerce. 


TeEXxAs IN ADVANCE OF THE UnireD States IN Crviti- 
ZATION.—The following is copied fromthe Texas Tele- 
graph, and is an example worthy of imitation: 

“ A Court of Honor was convened in this city on Tues- 
day last ; its decision has prevented a duel, and probebly 
preserved the life of one, possibly the life of two individu- 
als, whore services may hereafter do credit to themselves 
and to our country. By a singular coincidence, three of 
the four members composing the court were engaged as se- 
conds, and one as principal, in fougef the five duels which 
have been fought in Texas within the five last months. 
The philanthropic will rejoice at this cheering indicati 
that a spirit worthy of the intelligence of the ag@is begin- 
ning to develope itself here, and the friends of the lament- 
ed Laurens will feel a melancholy pleasure in reflecting 
t) his fall has led to a result so Quspicious.” 

; ————aew ee 

Troy Female Seminary.—This far famed institution under the 
charge of Mr, Emma Willard, Principal, aided by two Vice 
Principals and twelve Teachers, now numbers 418 pupils. It is 
too well and widely known to need commendation. The new 
Term of this Institution commences next Monday. 

Troy Conference Academy.—Au excellent Literary institution 
thus entitled has been for some years in successful operation in 
the beautifulgand thriving village of West Poultzey, Vermont, 
just across tlie beundary line of this te. It exists under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and conducted 
by Daniel Curry, A. B. ae Principal, assisted by three male and 
three female Teachers. It has uow 147 male and 100 female stu- 
dents. It is governed by strict but salutary regulations, and the 
charges are extremely moderate. 


Hon. James Tallmadge’s Address.—We have been favored with 
“ An Address delivered inthe Chapel of the University-of New 
York, on occasion of the Dedication of the Building tc the pur- 
poses of Science, Literature and Religion,” by Hon. James Pail- 
madge, President of the Council. Its exposition of the general 
scope und plan of the New-York University is most. satisfactory, 
and its vlews of Education and the best means ef promoting it 
will commend themselves to every reader. 


The Northern Journal, a new political paper, Opposition in 
polities, moderate and dignified in tone and temper, has just reach- 
ed us from Lowville, Lewis Co.—A. W. Clark, late of the Otsego 
Republican, Editor. It is the neatest paper we have yet seen from*® 
Lewis County. 


The True Democrat has just been established at Rochester— 
Andrew Harvie, Editor. It is an Administration paper, but de- 
voted mainly to a domegtic quarrel about County Offices. It must 
look more to*the People’s interests and less to the ‘spoils of victo- 
ry’ if it would deserve the noble namie it bears. r 


“ Liberty and Law. A Lecture delivered before the Young 
Men’s Association at Geneva, Nov. 8, 1837. By Benjamin Hale, D, 
D. President of Geneva Coaliege.” This is a noble, republican 
and Christian inculcation of a reverence for Law and a submission, 
to its supremacy, as an inherent and positive duty of every citi- 
sen. We wish a copy of it could be placed in every family in the 
country. 

“ The New-York Weekly Whig,” just issued from the press of 
J. G, Wilson & Co. New-York city, is the largest paper ever pub- 
lished in this, or, if we mistake not, in any country. -It ix made 
up of the entire reading matter of the six Daily Whigs published 
in the course of the;week. $3 per annum. 


“ The Morning Chronicle” is the title of a neat new two-penny 
daily journal just established inNew-York. It is conducted with 
taste and ability. 


THE JEFFERBRSONIAN 
Is published every Saturday smorning, ut No. 71 State-st., Albany, 
by James Henry, Bookseller and Stationer, for the proprietors. 
Terms, One, Dollar per'‘annum; to companies of six or more, Fifty 





banks. One bank for every »8,437 individuals, including 





[Louisiana Adv, 






men, women and children. 


Cents. Eleven copies will be sent for Five Dollars, post paid. 
Payment must invariably be made in advance. 
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